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his failure in fitting the form. In vers libre his sole musical 
chance lies in invention. 

Mr. Eliot is one of the very few who have brought in a 
personal rhythm, an identifiable quality of sound as well as 
of style. And at any rate, his book is the best thing in 
poetry since . . . (for the sake of peace I will leave that 
date to the imagination). I have read most of the poems 
many times ; I last read the whole book at breakfast time and 
from flimsy and grimy proof-sheets : I believe these are "test 
conditions." Confound it, the fellow can write — we may 
as well sit up and take notice. E. P. 

WAR POEMS 

Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, by Robert W. Service. Barse 

& Hopkins, New York. 
War Flames, by John Curtis Underwood. Macmillan Co. 
A Song of the Guns, by Gilbert Frankau. Houghton Mifflin 

Co. 
The Cause — Poems of the War, by Lawrence Binyon. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
All's Well, by John Oxenham. Geo. H. Doran Co. 
Soldier Poets: Songs of the Fighting Men. Erskine Mac- 

donald, London. 

The number of volumes of war verse now offered to the 
public show that the poets are making an effort, at least, 
to express the fever in men's blood. And most of these 
books are deeply touching, they make a poignant appeal 
to the heart. Their authors, whether born poets or not, are 
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sincerely moved by the passion of the time; the immensity 
of the crisis tends to sweep away self-consciousness and 
affectation. 

To try to sift out the poetry from these throbbing out- 
cries is perhaps our business — a business which, once begun, 
time will continue without our aid. A magic magnet would 
pick up out of the mass only a small percentage of pure metal, 
and that often from hidden and humble sources. For ex- 
ample, I had a curious experience with Mr. Service's book. 
After noting Mr. Witter Bynner's praise of it in the Dial, 
his generous acclaim of this adventurous Yukon trailer as a 
poet of a high order, I read the book through, almost persuad- 
ing myself the while that I agreed : perhaps Mr. Bynner was 
right, perhaps Mr. Service's large public was right — here 
was indeed a younger Kipling, racing through war's march- 
ing rhythms and rising to lyric flights of song. Could it 
be? — was this Red Cross man from the Yukon the real thing? 
Then I happened to open Soldier Poets and turn to a chance 
song of a soldier now dead, Captain Grenfell of the Royal 
Dragoons; and as I read Into Battle (quoted below), part of 
it as lyric as the song of a thrush, Mr. Service's deliberate 
rhyming fell to its own lower place. Poignant and sym- 
pathetic as he is, keen and racy, pathetic and humorous, in 
his presentation of the life and feelings of the rank and file, 
his poems are, after all, talk about it and about — in none of 
them does he utter the very heart-cry of the emotion. 

On the lower plane, of poetry made rather than sung, 
some of the Red Cross Rhymes are very good indeed. Here, 
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for example, is half of The Call, which rings brazen bells: 

Far and near, high and clear, 

Hark to the call of War! 
Over the gorse and the golden dells, 
Ringing and swinging of clamorous bells, 
Praying and saying of wild farewells: 

War! War! War! 

High and low, all must go: 

Hark to the shout of War! 
Leave to the women the harvest yield; 
Gird ye, men, for the sinister field ; 
A sabre instead of a scythe to wield : 

War! Red War! 



Everywhere thrill the air 

The maniac bells of War. 
There will be little of sleeping to-night; 
There will be wailing and weeping to-night; 
Death's red sickle is reaping to-night: 

War! War! War! 

We have also the touching Fleurette, the tragic On the 
Wire; or those dialect pieces which seem almost the very 
Kipling — The Red Retreat especially, and My Prisoner, 
and The Stretcher-bearer. The book gives us, if not quite 
the ultimate tragedy and mystery, if not the agony and wild 
humor and fearful rapture of war, at least popular versions 
of all these things, versions which tell about them convinc- 
ingly and pass current. 

Mr. Frankau's book is a slighter essay of the same kind ; 
also in rhyme and written on the spot, out of an English- 
man's personal experience. I wish I could quote the whole 
of Gun-teams, which has a heart for the suffering dumb 
brutes of battle, poor relations of Job's war-horse. It begins 
like this: 
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Their rugs are sodden, their heads are down, their tails are turned 
to the storm. 
(Would you know them, you that groomed them, in the sleek fat 
days of peace — 
When the tiles rang to their pawings in the lighted stalls and 
, warm — 

Now the foul clay cakes on breeching strap and clogs the quick 
release?) 

The blown rain stings, there is never a star, the tracks are rivers of 
slime. 
(You must harness up by guesswork with a failing torch for 
light, 
Instep-deep in unmade standings, for it's active-service time, 

And our resting weeks are over, and we move the guns to-night.) 

Lawrence Binyon's book is rhymed eloquence rather than 

poetry, turgid eloquence in formal odes like Thunder on the 

Downs and The Antagonists, but more simple and effective 

in a few of the short poems, like these lines from The Fourth 

of August: 

For us the glorious dead have striven, 

They battled that we might be free. 
We to their living cause are given; 

We arm for men that are to be. 



Endure, O Earth ! And thou, awaken, 
Purged by this dreadful winnowing-fan, 

O wronged, untamable, unshaken 
Soul of divinely suffering man. 

All's Well, by John Oxenham, an English poet of wide 

circulation, belongs obviously to journalism. Its motive is 

frankly didactic and religious: all is well, the war will bring 

men back to God, to Christ. For the Men at the Front is 

a good sonorous hymn, as hymns go, and now and then some 

poem — Christ's All or A Little Te Deum — almost persuades 
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one that Mr. Oxenham might be a poet if he were not so 
eager to drive his lesson home. 

Mr. Underwood's book, War-flames, is on a higher plane 
than most of these, accomplishing perhaps everything but the 
miracle. It is, as the slip-cover says, "a poetic panorama of 
the war" — a crowded frieze showing the marching of all 
nations through the terrors and agonies of the cataclysmic 
struggle. It has processional feeling, largeness of plan, 
breadth of sweep ; like the moving pictures from the various 
fronts, it should bring home to our sheltered and peace- 
stubborn people the bitter meanings of war. The poet has 
felt them from afar, he presents his impressions with descrip- 
tive power; and his limitations are those of many decorative 
painters of our time who are camera-tempted to crowd their 
canvases and systematize their impressions, and who lack 
the magic touch, the final rhythmic instinct for selection 
and composition. 

The book moves through all the twelve war-riven coun- 
tries, from Belgium to Roumania, with Our Share for an 
Envoy ; but its plan is too monotonous, missing the epic love 
of shape and climax. Its free verse rolls along sonorously, 
as a rule, with an effect of biblical rhythms, as in these 
lines from Atrocities: 

Into Belgium in a gray-green flood the marching regiments are 

pouring. 
They sweep with the surge of a tidal wave, filling and wrecking 

villages and cities: 
For behind them a void of greed and hatred has been stirred as the 

sea stirs when volcanoes vomit from the ocean's bottom ; 
And old and abysmal shames and horrors are spewed from the slime 

of sixty sunken centuries. 
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The little anthology Soldier Poets collects wandering 
songs of men actually at the front, many of whom are now 
dead. Whether good or bad, such poems have a poignant 
appeal, and it is astonishing how often their simplicity and 
candor becomes lyric, rising beyond the reach of more de- 
liberate art. I have felt flashes of this quality in five or six 
of these poets, but especially in two — Geoffrey Howard and 
Julian Grenfell. From the former, who is fortunately still 
alive, we have the proud and soul-stirring hymn of war, 
Without Shedding of Blood, of which we quote the begin- 
ning: 

God gave us England from of old, 

But we held light the gift He gave; 
Our, royal birthright we have sold, 
And now the land we lost for gold 

Only our blood can save. 

Not till thousands have been slain 
Shall the green wood be green again ; 
Not till men shall fall and bleed 
Can brown ale taste like ale indeed. 
Blood and blood must yet be shed 
To make the roses red. 

As a finale, we must offer our readers Into Battle, by 

Julian Grenfell, who died of his wounds in May, 1915. 

This young dragoon officer was a mighty hunter in India, 

a champion boxer in Africa, and a rather poor poet until 

the martial muse inspired him with one of the finest songs 

of war ever written. It has weak places, but we quote it 

entire: 

The naked earth is warm with spring, 
And with green grass and bursting trees 
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Leans to the sun's gaze glorying, 

And quivers in the sunny breeze; 
And Life is Color and Warmth and Light, 

And a striving evermore for these ; 
And he is dead who will not fight, 

And who dies fighting has increase. 

The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth ; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great rest, and fulness after dearth. 

All the bright company of Heaven 
Hold him in their high comradeship — 

The Dog-Star, and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion's Belt and sworded hip. 

The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend; 

They geitly speak in the windy weather, 
They guide to valley and ridge's end. 

The kestrel hovering by day, 

The little owl that calls by night, 
Bid him be swift and keen as they, 

As keen of ear, as swift of fight. 

The blackbird sings to him, "Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing 

Sing well, for you may not sing another; 
Brother, sing." 

In weary, doubtful, waiting hours, 

Before the brazen frenzy starts, 
The horses show him nobler powers; 

O patient eyes, courageous hearts! 

And when the burning moment breaks, 
And all things else are out of mind, 

And only Joy of Battle takes 

Him bv the throat and makes him blind. 
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Through joy and blindness shall he know, 

Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 

That it be not the Destined Will. 

The thundering line of battle stands, 

And in the air Death moans and sings; 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 

And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 

Who will make up the final anthology of this war, the 
one which time will ratify? Will any of us, even the 
youngest, be here to read it? And how many of the names 
would we know? H. M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Our correspondence is enriched this month by two com- 
munications in verse : 

UNBOUND 
Tired 

Of procrustean 
Regulation, 
Verses disport 
In eurythms. 

Meanings, 

Too long thwarted, 

Throw aside their stays. 

Rhyme 
No longer 
Beats 
Time. 

While Metaphors 

Mix 

In the obscurity 

Desired. 

l^ouis Gilmort 
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